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The Church’s Concern for Life 


ITH CHRIST ALONE as their creed, the first Christians went 
out and put the gospel to work in the lives of individuals, in 
the marketplace, in the home, the streets, the fields, the 

shops—wherever conditions existed that imperiled the souls of men. 
Paul called that kind of Christianity, not an opiate, but the dynamite 
of God. {It is blasphemous to call the religion of Jesus the hope of 
the world if we do not take it out into every channel of life and let it 
operate in all the affairs of men. Does this mean that the church 
should concern itself with the great economic and political and social 
and racial issues that face our world now? Exactly! But that would 
be dangerous. The church might lose its life. Many people would be 
offended. Yes, it is dangerous! It has always been dangerous for the 
church to preach and to practice the religion of Jesus. But is there a 
safe and painless way to v/age war on evilin this world? It was danger- 
ous for Jesus to preach his gospel. He did die, but his very death con- 
quered the world. .. . {The church may save itself now if it wishes, 
just as Christ might have saved himself, I believe, however, that the 
church would prefer to die listening to the applause of God than to 
live and have to listen to the scorn of men whom it was commissioned 
to save and did not. ‘He that loseth his life for my sake and the gos- 
pel’s, shall save it.”’ 


—ARMAND L. CURRIE, in Salute to a Dream, a 


sermon delivered from the pulpit of the Second Presbyter- 
tan Church, Richmond, Va. 
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LETTERS 





Silver Temples Rides Again 
Sirs: 

This is a word through you to commit- 
tees which congregations appoint to 
secure a pastor. 

The General 
when a pastor 
resign his pastorate. 


said that 
seventy he must 
But you pulpit com- 
mittees by your actions imply that a pas- 


Assembly has 


reaches 


tor should resign at fifty. 
Dr. Wade H. Boggs at the last Assem- 
bly pointed out that some congregations 


are consumers of preachers and not pro- 
ducers of preachers. Has your church 
had more preachers than it has given into 


the work from its own ranks? 
Another question: Is your church one 
of that number that sucks the life blood 


of youth from its minister, then discards 
him in his prime? 

Pulpit committees, here is 

1. As to Statistical Results. 
percentages in your 
synod the statistical results in 
with pastors under fifty with those 
ing over fifty. 

2. As to the Numerically 
Compare results 


a challenge. 
Compare in 
own presbytery or 
churches 
hav- 
pastors 
Larger Fields. 
churches five 
hundred members which have pastors over 


in of over 


fifty with those having pastors under fifty 


If a pastor is making a success in one 
church why is it to be supposed that he 
could not continue similur success in an- 
other commensurate field? 

3. As to Preaching Ability. What 
preacher do you know who was not as 
good, if not better, between the ages of 
fifty and sixty than he was between the 
ages of forty and fifty? 


4. As to Other Qualifications. Strange, 
is it not, that you discard men fifty 
when the majority of our administrators, 


over 


teachers, secretaries in seminaries, col- 
leges, Assembly’s executive committees, 
ete., are over that age. 


But it is not strange, is it, that because 
of the attitude of you pulpit committees, 
many of our fine preachers and 
leave the pastorates when opportunity 
affords itself to find service in other types 
of church work that not suck away 
their youth and discard their maturity. 
A FRIEND OF DR. SILVER TEMPLES, 

(ef. THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK, 

Aug. 16, 1944). 


pastors 


do 


Assembly’s Report and Education 
Sirs: 

Let say that your prompt reporting 
of the General Assembly was fine. I think 
you also rendered a service to our church 


me 


in your pre-Assembly numbers by get- 
ting before the church the issues that 
were coming up... 


JOHN H. LEITH. 


Nashville, Tenn. 


Total Task of the Church 
Sirs: 

I'm ineclosing a check to 
100 of Dr. King’s sermon 
moderator of the General Assembly. 
of the most forward-looking 
statesmanlike messages I've heard 
from leadership in our church. I'm send- 
ing copies to every family in my church 
in the hope that perhaps they will catch 
a vision of what, under God, the church 
can do. 

THE OUTLOOK is 
need in my own thinking about 
church. It reminds me that there 
growing group in our church that is con- 
scious of the total task of the church. 
In many sections we get entirely the other 
side of the picture, and it is a very dis- 
couraging thing. 
ings of 


cover of 
as 
It is 
and 


cost 
copies 


one 


ever 


meeting a very real 
the 


is a 


Major sections of meet- 


presbyteries are taken up in 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK, entered as second-class 
@er the act of March 8, 1879. Published weekly on Monday by 
Street, Richmond 19, Virginia. Telephone 2,9493. 


diatribes against “them,” meaning the 
Federal Council, the USA Church, and 
almost anybody who does not go right 


down the line. We should certainly com- 
mend this zeal, but I cannot feel that it 
is 


either “with wisdom” or in Christian 
charity. For that reason I would get 
pretty discouraged were it not for THE 


OUTLOOK and other such contacts that 
remind me of the important group in the 
chureh who are seeking to make the mes- 
sage of the church one that is alert to all 
the needs of men and convincing in its 
presentation. ... 
JOHN S. McMULLEN. 
Milledgeville, Ga. 


Four DREs Meetings 
WIESTERN UNION 
THE EDITORS: . 

ASSOCIATION OF DIRECTORS OF RE- 
LIGIOUS EDUCATION WILL MEET IN 
FOUR SECTIONS: (1) RICHMOND, JUNE 
29-JULY 2. (2) DALLAS, JULY 10-12; (3) 
MONTREAT, JULY 17-19; (4) ATLANTA, 
JULY 24-26. 

EVELYN GREEN, 
WORTH, TEXAS. 


President. 
FORT 


Romanist View of Presbyterians 
Sirs: 


It is good 


sometimes to see ourselves 
as others see us. I have been much edi- 
fied by the perusal of a book distributed 


by the Catholic Church outside and in the 


Army which purports to present “with 
sound reasoning” short sketches of “the 
origin, the history, the teaching and the 
intent of the various Christian denomi- 
nations. These denominations are given 
in chronological order, starting with the 
one and only ehurch which Jesus 
founded.” ‘The one and only church is 
given 114 of the 222 pages; the Epis- 


copal Church, five; the Methodist Church, 
54%; the Presbyterian Church, 5%. Seven- 
editions of this work, entitled, 
“Christian Denominations,” by Vigilius H. 
Krull, C. PP. S., have been printed, and 
more than fifty thousand copies dis- 
tributed. 

Since our chief concern is with the Pres- 
byterian Church, a few quotations from 
that chapter might serve both to enlighten 
us about our church and to suggest the 
measure of Christian cooperation which 
possible with the Roman Catholic 
Church. 

“The government of the church belongs 
the elders instead of to the bishops. 
Without believing in the sacrament 
of Holy Orders, these elders impose their 
hands upon the candidates and then call 
that ordination.” So much for your ordi- 
nation and mine. 
“John Calvin is the accredited founder 
the Presbyterian sect. John Knox, 
one of his disciples, was an apostate priest, 
who, on account of his implication in the 


teen 


is 


to 


of 


assassination of Cardinal Beaton, 1546, 
was chained to the galleys and served 
as a prisoner for a year and a half. When 


released he began to preach Calvinistic 
and thus established Presby- 
in Seotland. He agitated with 
and main against the Catholic 
against the holy sacrifice of the 
and all distinctly Catholic prac- 
In his fury against the church, 
roused the people by inflammatory 
harangues to a pitch of frenzy, encouraged 
them to enter the churches by violence, to 


doctrines 
terianism 
might 

Church, 
Mass, 
tices. 


he 


break the images of the saints and even 
those of our Lord, to sack the churches 
and set on fire the monasteries.” Among 


the historic edifices destroyed, we are told, 
was the “magnificent cathedral of St. An- 
drew, which I recall vividly having 
visited. 

but more 
which ought to give 
consider honoring 


so 


there is about John 
us pause when we 
him. “Now, this John 


Knox, the instigator of vandalism, blood- 


Knox 


100. a copy. $3 a year. 
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shed and rebellion, is the acknowledged 
champion of Presbyterianism. The open 
enemies of the Catholic Church honor 
him as one of the greatest reformers that 
ever lived. But history is a stubborn 
recounter of actual facts. ‘The evil that 
men do lives after them.’” What history 
the stubborn recounter of actual facts in- 
forms us we are not told... . 

We are told, however, “the alleged ec- 
clesiastical and political tyranny of Rome 
has its origin in the overheated brains 
of disgruntled, excommunicated public 
sinners and in the unbalanced minds of 
avowed bigots and persecutors of the 
Catholic Church.” And these are the 
fathers of the church whom we are ac- 
customed to honor. 

As to our doctrines, they are given two 
paragraphs. We are told by way of 
that “Calvin’s unfounded asser- 
tions are to a great extent the doctrines 
of the Presbyterian sects.” We are fur- 
ther told that Calvin makes God “the 
author of sin.” “To impute a sin to God 
is blasphemy,” he adds; to which we might 
well say “Amen,” 

Since our people have too often puzzled 
over the doctrine of predestination, it is 
helpful to have it summed up in a sen- 
tence. “His teachings concerning pre- 
destination may be summarized in this 
sentence: Do what you please, God will 
send you to heaven or to hell, not in 
consequence of your work, but simply be- 
cause of his immutable eternal decree. 
Predestination of this kind is one of the 
distinctive teachings of the Presbyterian 
denomination.” 

Considerable space is given to our con- 
ception of the sacrament of our Lord’s 


preface 


Supper. Considering our opinion about 
this sacrament: “When Presbyterians re- 
ceive what they call the Lord’s Supper, 


they actually do not receive anything but 
bread and wine. They receive nothing 
spiritually except punishment for thus 
violently misinterpreting the plain words 
of Jesus Christ.” 


In the light of all these “facts” the 
eoncluding paragraph is inevitable. It 
reads as_ follows: “That the Presby- 


terian denominations cannot lay claim to 
a divine origin is conclusively proven by 
history. As a rule, Presbyterians are 
laboring under many prejudices against 
the Catholic Church, though some of them 
are fair-minded and friendly toward the 
Cathvlies. Sincere converts from Presby- 
terianism to Catholicism are becoming 
more numerous from year to year.” So 
the chapter ends with a suggested hope 
for our redemption. 

Personally after reading this 
I become a bit annoyed at the 
and friendly” Presbyterians. 
not an irresponsible tract, but is au- 
thorized for distribution by no less than 
three bishops of the Roman Church. The 
purpose of the work is suggested by its 
concluding sentences: 


volume 
“fair minded 
The book is 


“If you are a member of this church 
(the Roman Catholic), thank God for this 
grace and privilege. If you are not as yet 
a member, pray to the Holy Ghost for 
the light of faith, that it may lead you 
on unto the membership of this church. 
Remember this is the only church that 
Jesus Christ founded, the only church that 
comes from God and that can lead you 
to God.” So that is that. 

The book is interesting as a type of 
the sort of literature which is freely and 
abundantly distributed throughout the 
armed forces. It is typical of the fine 
spirit of cooperation and tolerance which 
is so widely advertised as obtaining in 
the chaplaincy in its work among the men 
of the army and navy. It is interesting 
to surmise the fate that would overtake 
a similar exposition of the Protestant 
point of view. ... 

(Chaplain’s name withheld by request.) 


matter, June 15, 1910, at the post office at Richmond, Va., un- 
South, Inc., Room £03, 13 North Fifth 
Foreign postage $1 extra. 
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“Faith and Action” 
Conferences Begin in 


Twenty-four Cities 


Institutes Substituted for Montreat 
School Expected to Reach 5-10,000 


Since Mahomet cannot come to Mon- 
treat’s mountains this summer for lead- 
ership instruction and inspiration (be- 
cause of ODT rulings) the mountains 
are going to Mahomet. From late June 
through July seven teams of Southern 
Presbyterian workers are going into 
that many regions of the church .with an 
intensive two-day schedule called “Faith 
and Action for Our Day.” 

Patrick H. Carmichael, denomina- 
tional director of leadership education, 
is setting his goals high, expecting to 
reach ten times as many people as are 
usually reached during the two-weeks 
course at Montreat. Early estimates 
talk of 5,000 in the interest groups and 
10,000 in mass meetings. 


Speakers Listed 


Headline speakers for this schedule in- 
clude: Armand L. Currie for Kentucky 
and West Virginia; W. A. Benfield, Jr., 
and Walter R. Courtenay for Arkansas 
and Missouri; J. Calvin Reid for 
Florida; Edward D. Grant for Georgia; 
Albert J, Kissling for Louisiana; James 
L. Fowle for Mississippi; and Robert A. 
Lapsley for Appalachia, There will also 
be religious education staff members, 
regional directors and age-group spec- 
ialists. Other regions are planning con- 
ferences for the fall. 

Points of particular stress include en- 
listments by the “manpower commis- 
sion,” promotion of the fourth year of 
the United Religious Education Ad- 
vance, and stimulus of the study of 
“Christian Bases of World Order” in 
September, 


Conferences are scheduled as follows: 
(dates are in July unless otherwise in- 
dicated) Mississippi: Senatobia, June 
28-29; Columbus, 2-3; McComb, 5-6; 
Appalachia: Bristol, 16-17; Knoxville, 
19-20; Chattanooga, 23-24; Louisiana: 
New Orleans, 16-17; Baton Rouge, 19- 
20; Shreveport, 23-24; Monroe, 26-27; 
Kentucky-West Virginia; Beckley, 16-17; 
Huntington, 19-20; Lexington, 23-24; 
Florida: Quincy, 9-10; Jacksonville, 12- 
13; Orlando, 16-17; Tampa, 19-20; 
Miami, 23-24; Arkansas-Missouri: Lit- 
tle Rock, 16-17; Hope, 19-20; Fort 
Smith, 23-24; Kansas City, 26-27; 
Georgia; Atlanta, 23-24; Rabun Gap, 
26-29. 





Summary of the News 





Resolutions petitioning the recall of 
the Myron Taylor mission to the Vatican 
and the ending of its existence have been 
forwarded to the White House in recent 
days by the Baltimore Conference of the 
Methodist Church, by the General Synod 
of the Reformed Church in America, by 
the General Conference of the Seventh- 
Day Adventists, and by the executive 
committee of the Southern Baptist Con- 
vention. 

R. P. Richardson, Southern Presbyte- 
rian missionary on loan to the Church 
Committee for Relief in Asia, cabled the 
fact of his arrival in Chungking, China, 
June 12. 

On the last Sunday in June the ele- 
ven denominations affiliated with the 
National Fraternal Council of Negro 
Churches in America observed a day of 
prayer for passage of legislation creat- 
ing a permanent fair employment prac- 
tices committee, 

The Presbyterian Church of England 
and the Congregational Churches of 
England and Wales are studying the 
possibility of church union, 

G. Bromley Oxnam, bishop of the New 
York Area of the Methodist Church and 
president of the Federal Council of 
Churches, has been elected chairman of 
the National Council of the Service 
Men’s Christian League, a cooperative 
agency of 30 Protestant denominations. 
Just back from a trip to the European 
and Mediterranean theaters of war, 
Bishop Oxnam says he has had to re- 
vise his opinion of Generals. ‘In my 
contacts with at least 25 Generals,’ he 
said, “there was not a war-monger 
among them. Each one resented the 
fact of war and shrank from the neces- 
sity of it.”” Their attitude toward the 
work of the chaplains, he declared, has 
been generally sympathetic. 

William Keys, professor of Andover 
Newton Theological School, will become 
youth secretary for the American Com- 
mittee for the World Council of 
Churches September 15. 

Benjamin Jay Bush, of Detroit, is to 
be field executive for work in Europe 
for the board of foreign missions of the 
Presbyterian Church, USA. His head- 
quarters will be in Geneva. A visit to 
war areas of Europe to obtain first-hand 
data on needs there in connection with 
the Restoration Fund of the Presbyte- 
rian Church, USA, will be undertaken 
soon by Hugh T. Kerr, of Pittsburgh, 
recently retired from the pastorate of 
the Shadyside Church, 





In Passing 


Laymen and Church Union—When 
the special committee of laymen, ap- 
pointed last year by Presbyterian, USA, 
Moderator Roy Ewing Vale, reported at 
their recent General Assembly through 
Charles J. Turck, plans were announced 
looking toward regional meetings with 
other varieties of Presbyterian laymen 
to discuss and plan for church union. 
Dr, Turck pointed out that the clergy 
have been trying for 39 years to bring 
together the Northern and Southern 
Presbyterian churches and all we have 
achieved, he said, is “progress.” He felt 
that if this matter were left to laymen, 
more would be accomplished, 





a * - 
A committee from the Orthodox Pres- 
byterian Church (fundamentalist) 


studying the advisability of joining the 
American Council of Christian Churches 
(would-be rival of the Federal Council 
and competitor of the National Associa- 
tion of Evangelicals) made its report 
to the last Assembly of that denomina- 
tion. It recommended a tenuous, partial 
relationship to the American Council. 
It did not approve full membership, 
for one thing, because of the American 
Council’s ‘‘sensational methods. * * 
Occasionally not only undignified but 
even unfair.”” Again, it pointed to the 
council’s tendency to issue “strong 
declarations on questions which permit 
of a difference of opinion among Bible- 
believing Christians.”” Then, as an il- 
lustration, the committee made this ar- 
resting and significant statement: “In 
attacking the social views of the Federal 
Council, statements have been made 
which seem to reveal an uncritical iden- 
tification of the pre-suppositions of bour- 
geois capitalism with those of orthodox 
Christianity.” 

: * * * 

Presbyterian, USA, Evangelism—The 
stated clerk of the General Assembly, 
Dr, Pugh, stated at the recent meeting 
that with 25 presbyteries not reported, 
additions on profession of faith for last 
year were approaching 93,000, with a 
probable total of 101,000—the largest 
increase since 1921. The total in 1944 
Was 93,560. Said Dr. Pugh: ‘In spite 
of the ravages of war, the absence of 
twenty-five per cent of our ministers un- 
der fifty years of age, and the absence 
of thousands of our members in mill- 
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tary service, our church is moving for- 
ward in a better way than for twenty- 
five years.’”’ The Assembly arose and 
sang the doxology. 
* * 7 

PREZEMENVA is the name of a new 
publication of the Presbyterian Men of 
the Synod of Virginia. To be issued 
monthly from Staunton, under the direc- 
tion of wide-awake W. T. Hassell, the 
mimeographed paper in Volume I, Num- 
ber 1, seeks to stir Virginia Presbyte- 
rian men to a greater and more con- 
structive participation in the church’s 
work. Synod’s Moderator T. K. Currie 
writes in the paper, “I am more and 
more convinced that the next great 
awakening in the church is to be among 
our laymen.” Assembly's Director of 
Men's Work S. J. Patterson, Jr., on an- 
other page, outlines five specific jobs for 
these men as he declares, ‘‘The Men's 
Council of Virginia can blaze a trail for 
every synod of the Assembly through 
this paper—PREZMENVA, through the 
layman’s conference at Massanetta, and 
through the year-round activities of 
men’s organizations.” 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 
Baillie Says ‘‘Real Christianity’’ 
Is Still Alive in Germany 


New York (RNS).—‘Real Christian- 
ity is alive in Germany among the or- 
dinary folk the Army left behind,” John 
Baillie, professor of divinity at New 
College, Edinburgh University, declared 
at a dinner sponsored here by the 
American Committee for the World 
Council of Churches. 

Warning of the danger of ‘‘too rapid 
generalization,’’ Dr. Baillie said it is 
“most important that we come to under- 
stand what the mind of the German peo- 
ple is.”’ 

A former moderator of the Church of 
Scotland, Dr, Baillie visited with Brit- 
ish troops on the Continent for a month 
last March and April, and spent three 
days in Germany. 

“TI got the impression of a people as 
down and out as any people could be,”’ 
he said. ‘All of them, without excep- 
tion, spoke with the greatest bitterness 
of their Nazi leaders. Their feeling was 
too genuine—it couldn’t be acted.” 

He added that British Tommies en- 





HAT COMMAND of the Apostle 


many things; but Paul and Jesus unite 


tiny sparrow, a God of infinite love. 
Next comes a recognition of need. 


that he may desert me this time. 


my requests known unto him. That’s 
remedy for worry. 


mind—those two seats of worry. 
need to worry about them? 


*Professor of New Testament, 
catur, Ga. 





“Be Careful for Nothing” 


—By SAMUEL A. CARTLEDGE* 





not mean what I could have wished when I was a youngster. The Greek 
word translated by the King James translators ‘‘be careful’’ is more 
adequately translated in the Revised Version by “be anxious.’ ‘“‘Don’t 
worry about anything’’ would give us the idea in modern English. The same 
Greek verb is badly handled in the King James in the latter part of Matthew 
VI—"‘Take no thought . . .”” We must think; we must be careful about 


we need those words in times like these! 

“Don’t worry about anything.”” But how can we help it? Is there any 
remedy for worry? The Apostle goes right on to give his sovereign remedy— 
prayer. Isn’t that just a bit trite? Not when you think of the kind of prayer 
the Apostle recommended. He used four different expressions to bring out 
more emphatically the different elements of such prayer. 

First comes a reverent approach to God. When something comes into 
my life that may be a cause of worry, I don’t have to face it alone. I can go 
into the presence of my Heavenly Father. And let me remember what kind 
of Father he is—all powerful, all wise, the creator and governor of the uni- 
verse, yet numbering the very hairs of my head, knowing the fall of every 


worry from me’? Let me be very honest. I might like to have a million 
dollars, but do I really need it? There are some things I do need, though. 
Just what do I need in this particular crisis? 

Then comes thanksgiving. Let me say “Thank you” to God for the 
way that he has always cared for me in the past. I’ve been in tight places 
before, but somehow God always saw me through them. And as I think of 
those past mercies and thank him for them, I shall be less inclined to think 


After I have come humbly into his presence, surveyed honestly my true 
needs, and thanked him for his past mercies, then I am told to make 


What happens when we pray like that? Paul says: 
of God, which passeth understanding, shall keep your hearts and minds 
through Christ Jesus.” God will place his own garrison around my heart and 
And if God is guarding them, why do I 


Columbia Theological Seminary, De- 


Paul, given in Philippians 4:6, does 


in commanding us not to worry. How 


What do I really need to remove the 


the kind of prayer Paul suggests as a 


“And the peace 
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tering Germany were surprised by the 
devoutness of the people, whom they 
thought had returned to paganism. 
Crowds fiocked to churches for services, 
he said, and there were many evidences 
of a strong household piety. 


Boards Plan Consolidation 
Of Christian Colleges in China 


New York (RNS).—Plans to raise a 
$4,500,000 postwar rehabilitation fund 
for Christian colleges in China were ap- 
proved at the annual meeting of the as- 
sociated boards for Christian colleges 
in China here. The fund, to be obtained 
in this country, Great Britain, and 
China, will be used for faculty rehabili- 
tation, repair of properties, and replace- 
ment of equipment, 

The meeting also approved recom- 
mendations for consolidation of Chris- 
tian higher educational institutions 
made by a special postwar planning com- 
mittee headed by Henry Pitt Van Dusen, 
president of Union Theological Semi- 
nary, here. 

The recommendations must now be 
acted upon by individual college boards 
in China. They seek to develop uni- 
versities of highest rank in Peiping, 
Nanking, Canton, and Shanghai, and to 
coordinate and improve smaller regional 
educational institutions to serve Chris- 
tian communities in their areas. 

A special commission on women’s edu- 
cation, to include Chinese and western- 
ers, was authorized to study the philoso- 
phy and objectives of women’s Christian 
education and to suggest standards for 
the ten co-educational Christian insti- 
tutions in China. 

The associated boards also approved 
a proposal to set up a central clearing 
house to facilitate the filling of west- 
ern staff vacancies on Chinese Christian 
college faculties. Similar clearing 
houses will be maintained in Great 
Britain and China. 





RADIO 





Network programs presented by co- 
operating denominations and of particu- 
lar interest to Christian people include 
the following (EWT): 


Sundays 


NBC—10:00 A. M.—Highlights of the 
Bible, Frederick K. Stamm. 

MUTUAL—10:00 A. M.—Radio Bible 
Class; 10:30 A. M., Mutual’s Radio Chapel. 

CBS—10:00 A. M.—Church of the Air. 

ABC—2:30 P. M.—National Vespers. July 
1 and 8: Oscar F. Blackwelder; July 15, 
22, 29: Paul Scherer. 


Through the Week 


ABC—8:15 A. M., Monday-Friday, “Your 
Life Today”—Francis C. Stifler, Leslie 
Bates Moss, Winfield’ Burggraaf, Arthur 
H. Limouze and others. 


Saturdays 


NBC—6:45 P. M.—The Art of Living, 
Norman Vincent Peale. 
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The Spiritual Outlook in Germany 


1 By MARTIN NIEMOELLER 
(Copyright 1945 by Religious News Service) 


APLES (BY WIRELESS) .—If it is difficult at present 
N to see clearly and distinctly what has happened, and 
what is going to happen, in the innermost heart of 
our German people, it is even harder to analyse those sen- 
timents correctly respecting their origin and meaning. But 
it will be most difficult of all to reach even a probable 
conclusion of how this mental condition will develop and 
influence the total spiritual life of central Europe. 
Interpretations already attempted give evidence of how 
great are the difficulties of judging and planning some sort 
of just consideration so long as war-stirred feelings are not 
calmed down to a normal state of mind. Therefore, [I feel 
it my duty to contribute some of my thoughts, which may 
help at least a few Christian people to understand how we 
Christian Germans see these things and what our sorrows 
and hopes are. In so doing, I can but include myself per- 
sonally and without restraint in its misfortune and guilt, 
as well as with the fate and destiny of my nation, of which 
I have been and felt myself a member through all the long 
years of my imprisonment under the Hitler regime. 
Clearly I must speak of my thoughts, thoughts only, in- 
asmuch as my own experiences are few and the news I 
have had during the long years of seclusion is far from 
complete; but perhaps the walls and wires of prison have 
not been able totally to withhold from me that atmosphere 
in which my nation outside the concentration camp was 
feeling and thinking. 


Experiences of Last War Months 


I know that during the last months of the European war, 
the roads of Germany have been crowded and the towns 
overflowing with fugitives, all of them heading westward 
in fear and panic because they had been subjected to Nazi 
propaganda claiming awful excesses and cruelties commit- 
ted by the advancing Russians. 

Concurrently, the population of the western provinces 
looked out for American and British troops, vaguely hop- 
ing that they might come to free them from the yoke 
which they had been unable to shake off by their own ef- 
forts. But when these troops actually arrived, they were 
not welcomed with enthusiasm. They found a people dumb, 
dull, apathetic, still living, but not alive; and yet dead, 
but bare of aims and hopes, and therefore only “moving 
corpses.” 

There may have been some rural districts left where life 
had preserved a more normal appearance, but they are 
few and small. The great majority are stunned, just try- 
ing to keep up for the present, not knowing nor question- 
ing what may happen tomorrow. 

I have read of the werewolves, and,have been asked 
whether this is or will become an underground movement. 
I think the former is only the last trick of propaganda, and 
that the latter never will take a share nor gain impor- 
tance. Some elements which do not have anything to win 
or lose may cause some trouble for a little while, but they 
will disappear. I do not believe in general there is any 
hatred against the “enemy,’’ and I doubt whether there 
has been any during the war. 

If there is any hatred, it is against that kind of people 
who throughout the whole world have dishonored all which 
is called German, and who have inflicted their inconceivable 
cruelties upon their own people as well as on foreign victims 
of their sadism and fanaticism. We cannot forget—and 
the world should not, either—that concentration camps 
and extermination camps were not an invention of the war 
that began in 1939, but of 1933, and that ‘‘war crimes’ 
had their beginning many years before the war began. But 


this sort of hatred is deep-rooted in the past and may be 
by no means a fountainwell of energy. It only adds to the 
general feeling of misery and hopelessness which is today 
the prevalent trait of our mental condition. 


Contribution of the Churches 


On the surface, scarcely any other common sentiment will 
be found. Nevertheless, another does exist. The struggle 
which was fought by the German Christian churches to 
maintain their freedom of preaching and teaching, and 
which seemed to have ended years ago without success 
when the churches were silenced so far as the public life 
of our people is concerned, is a struggle which has not been 
without permanent effect. 

For me, it has been the most delightful and strengthen- 
ing experience to read the letters my wife has sent me 
from young people at the front many of whom | did not 
know, letters proving these youth knew that power which 
proved strong enough to sustain them in the midst of a 
seemingly senseless fate; letters proving these youths knew 
what would be their Christian duty and task if they re- 
turned home. 

In my own parish, daily services of intercession never 
ceased during the eight years, and if there was no pastor, 
you found in the pulpit a layman, and often a teen-aged 
youth. I know that Christian faith and life has not been 
stifled in Germany, although military service took the great 
majority of the clergy. 


Origins of Present Spiritual Crisis 


The origins of the present spiritual crisis in Germany 
must be understood. National Socialism for years spread 
its doctrines with the fervor of a new gospel; its real mean- 
ing was condensed into a sentence, ‘‘the common welfare 
precedes individual profit.” A new ideal was proclaimed; 
people were told that the original meaning of Christianity 
was to be put into action, and accordingly the password, 
‘positive Christianity,’’ was given out. Thus it happened 
that innumerable ‘‘good’”’ people joined the Nazi ranks, be- 
lieving that a new Golden Age would follow, 

Then Hitler came to power, and the real character of 
Nazism came to light step by step, slowly at first, and 
later more rapidly. Parties were dissolved, all kinds of 
associations and boards were coordinated, newspapers and 
public opinion were standardized and put under control, 
while every attempt to prevent or delay the totalitarian 
idea was broken by the Gestapo, which became the new 
government’s most powerful institution. Mere violence 
was substituted for the former ideal. The tactic was to 
attack enemies singly to avoid combined resistance, 

This method proved effective and the last power to sur- 
render was the army in 1938. The people’s spirit, the 
“‘good”’ people’s, particularly, declined so much that in 1939 
the war began without signs of enthusiasm. All ideals 
had been sacrificed for the one which had been preached 
as the only one, and now this vanished like a dream. 
What was left was sheer emptiness of mind and soul, bear- 
able only so long as daily sorrows and duties kept the 
people going on, unbearable in the first moment of rest and 
relaxation. 

And that is what the G. I.’s saw when they entered Ger- 
many and found our people dumb, dull, and apathetic. 
The news and pictures of crimes and atrocities has infinitely 
deepened this abyss. 


God’s Love for Empty Souls 


My impression is that nothing is left in the innermost 
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soul of my people, and that this poorness surpasses all phy- 
sical suffering. We Christians have our share in this af- 
fliction. We lost our sons and daughters, our homes, our 
fortunes, our freedom, and our chances for the future, 
as well as everyone else. But we lost no ideal. On the 
contrary, strange as it may seem, we have gained some- 
thing that is not small. We have found that God does 
not fail us, and that therefore our faith does not let us 
down. We do not question God’s love, despite the graves, 
ruins and crimes, and therefore we will try to hand over 
this love to our people in order to fill their empty souls. 
There is no doubt they are all longing for it, and that 
they will take it wherever it comes from. For a long 
time, I think, they will not ask for ideals and ideas. They 
are wary and weary of them. They are just looking for a 
little humanity, and they will take it wherever it is to be 
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found, for they have not felt wholly human for years. 

Thus, we may take it from the Russians and bless them 
for it. Or from the Americans and bless them for it. We 
will take it from Christians everywhere and learn ‘‘to 
glorify our Father which is in heaven.’”’ In this way only 
ean I see the present situation of my nation. I do not 
believe there can be any reconstruction in a short time, 
because the foundations have been swept away. 

I do not think there is any power left in the world which 
is able to lay new foundations, if not love. Therefore, I 
thank God that the Christian churches withstood Hitler, 
defied the Gestapo, and were saved after all, so that our 
people have one friend left in its midst which can help to 
prevent a wave of despair from rising and overflowing 
Europe once more. There is a great work to be accom- 
plished, and in spitt of all the misery, there is a hope. 


The Issue of Peacetime Conscription 


By WALTER W. SIKES* 


PART II 


HE OPPONENTS of legislation seeking peacetime con- 
scription are of two categories. At present they are 
united in their opposition. The one class opposes ac- 

tion now without raising the question of the ultimate deci- 
sion. Here the great majority of American citizens stand at 
present. And the reasons which they have given in reso- 
lutions, articles, and addresses may be summarized under 
four heads. 

They have pointed out, first, that we are engaged in 
an all-consuming war, which not only claims our material 
goods but also our attention. Moreover, there are some 
twelve million citizens under arms, many of them out of 
the United States. By their circumstances they would be 
prevented from participating in the decision affecting them 
most vitally. We should, therefore, pestpone such decision 
until the passions of war have subsided, our men and 
women are returned home and opportunity is allowed to 
face the issue intelligently. 

This reason is of some weight, to be sure. But if it were 
decisive, it would imply that we ere not justified in mak- 
ing any major decision on national rolicy until the end of 
the war. And, of course, that is absurd. However, there 
is one important factor involved here which does add con- 
vincing weight to the argument. That is the fact that by 
army regulations, recently revised, all men under arms 
are strictly forbidden to make any effort ‘‘to procure or 
oppose or in any manner influence legislation affecting the 
Army,” without special permission of the War Department. 
Now the War Department has not distinguished itself by 
granting permission to officers or men to oppose this legis- 
lation, while it does grant such to its proponents. In fact, 
it seems doubtful that any request to oppose the bill would 
ever reach the War Department through proper channels. 
Lt. Col. Roscoe S. Conkling states in his pamphlet, The 
Case Against Compulsory Peacetime Military Training, that 
he applied in writing through his commanding general for 
permission to set forth his reasons against it, that his ap- 
plication was discussed with staff officers but was never 


*Dr. Sikes is professor of philosophy and religion at Berea 
College, Ky. The first part of his article appeared in these 
columns last week. Letters discussing this important ques- 
tion (but remembering our customary 300-word limit) will 
be welcomed by the editors. Those who wish to keep up 
with the progress of this legislation may write Conscription 
News, 1013 18th St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C., asking 
to be placed on the mailing list.—Editors, 


forwarded to the War Department. Nor was it ever an- 
swered. His mouth was accordingly sealed until at his re- 
quest he was returned to civilian status last January. If 
this happens to a lieutenant colonel of both world wars, one 
can imagine how similar requests from lower ranks would 
be treated. This argument, therefore, does have reason 
back of it. 


Effort to Win the Peace 


A second argument is that we are not only engaged in 
war, we are also trying desperately to win the peace—a 
not too hopeful prospect at the moment. With our allies 
we have agreed, in both the Atlantic Charter and the Dum- 
barton Oaks proposals to seek reduction of national arma- 
ments. The desperate hope is being kept alive that out 
of San Francisco may come some charter that will secure 
peace by the cooperative efforts of nations, including some 
form of world police under law. And if, at the time when 
this future world order hangs precariously in the balance, 
we dramatically announce to the world that we propose 
to build and maintain permanently the largest national army 
and navy in the world, we would, to say the least, ceriainly 
not contribute to the belief of peoples that we regard our 
security as guaranteed only by the collective action of all. 
For, say the opponents, this is essentially a nationalistic, 
isolationist measure. It is true these efforts may break 


down and we may have to turn to our own resources for. 


security. But for the present we should do nothing to 
arouse the apprehensions of other peoples. For while we 
see ourselves as quite innocent of any intentions to tres- 
pass upon the rights and domains of others, we are not 
always so regarded by them, 

On the other hand it has been plausibly argued that 
America will certainly have responsibility in helping to 
police hostile areas after the war and that considerable 
military personnel will be thus required. For this we can- 
not depend on volunteers. The difficulty with this argu- 
ment, as Hanson Baldwin has pointed out, is that the bills 
in Congress specify that those to be conscripted under them 
cannot be used in active service anywhere without a fur- 
ther act of Congress. Hence these bills would do nothing to 
supply a world police force. 


Trust in “Might and Power” 


A third reason given for postponing action is that such 
a policy might easily betray our own nation into a moral 
lapse into a false sense of nationalistic security. We will 
come out of this struggle with the greatest navy in the 
world, possibly twice the size of all others. We will pos- 
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sess the most productive war plant with immeasurably the 
greatest technical resources. Now if we add to this a policy 
intended to keep our whole population ready for immediate 
mobilization, we may very easily be led to believe that in 
these things lie our peace and security. The insidious dis- 
ease of isolationism still lurks in our body politic. Power- 
ful forces at home and abroad conspire with it. It would 
be disastrous for us to build thus our Chinese wall and 
hope complacently to let the rest of the world stew in its 
own juice. 

Dr. J. M. Dawson has pointed out, in this connection, 
that the brilliant German historian, Jacob Burkhardt, 
warned his own people in the flush of victory in the Franco- 
Prussian War that if the policy adopted at that time were 
carried out, of transforming Germany into a permanently 
armed camp and of exploiting their military prowess to the 
full, the arts of peace which had distinguished their people 
would decline and their lust for power and domination 
would betray and destroy the nation. To be sure the United 
States is not Germany, but their Germany today is not the 
Germany of 1870 either. 


Finally, the opponents claim that as yet no military need 
is evident for such a radical change in American civil and 
military policy. No one can see at the moment the require- 
ments of the postwar world. And it is inconceivable that 
any contingency would require what this proposal con- 
templates. The present Selective Service Act has completely 
mobilized our manpower. Every eligible boy eighteen years 
old will not only be a soldier when the war ends, but by 
Section 3 (c) of the Act he and all his fellows inducted 
into service will remain as a reserve in the Army or Navy 
subject to call to active duty for a period of ten years or 
until they are forty-five years old! We certainly have 
plenty of time in which to consider and shape our future 
policy, and hence, there is now no adequate military need 
for new legislation. 


Opposition Based on Principle 


With this argument on military need we pass into the 
second category of opponents—those who are opposed to 
conscription in peacetime on principle, and who accordingly 
argue not for delay only but for defeat of the measure. 
There are three grounds on which this complete opposition 
is based. 

The first is the ground of military value. There are two 
military values urged as reasons for maintaining a totally 
trained citizenry. One is that such a show of strength 
will deter enemy attack and thus prevent war. It is even 
asserted that had we adopted Washington’s proposal, it is 
highly improbable that we would never have had to fight! 
That certainly we would not have been involved in either 
World War. This position is seriously advocated by Briga- 
dier General John W. Palmer in an article bearing the im- 
primatur of General Marshall in the Saturday Evening Post 
of December 24, 1944. In reply to this argument one can 
quote Hanson Baldwin’s impressively simple conclusion, 
‘Historical experience does not support this statement, . 
Conscription has never stopped war nor made war less 
frequent.” 


The other value is not so dubious; namely, that in the 
event of war, say ten years from now, a conscription pro- 
gram in the meantime will guarantee a better defense than 
without it. This has been seriously questioned by Hanson 
Baldwin and is denied by Lt. Col. Conkling. For the un- 
derlying assumption to this view is that in the event of 
another war, America will be the first point attacked, and 
this sneak attack will be unexpected, sudden and disarm- 
ing, leaving no time to build an army and navy as we 
have in the past. Now a bit of reflection is quite enough to 
reveal the weakness of this assumption. Such an attack 
is quite impossible. No nation or alliance of nations could 
meke this attack without revealing their plans to the world. 
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To prepare for this blow and its sequel would require such 
conversion of industry, such modification of imports and 
exports that any half-efficient intelligence department would 
be fully aware of the intent. Modern wars do not sneak 
up on anyone. 

Some oppose conscription on grounds of its political and 
social disvalues, Felix’ Morley in the Saturday Evening Post 
has recently argued that the real case against conscription 
is that it is an integral part in the already too-strong move- 
ment toward complete regimentation of all life by the State. 
And Arthur Morgan, in an article soon to appear in print 
rejects it because it stultifies the educational process essen- 
tial for any democratic way of life, because of the simple 
fact that all military training substitutes obedience for 
thinking. 


Religious and Moral Implications 


There are many, probably more than at any previous 
time in history, who oppose conscription on the ground 
of its religious and moral implications. The so-called ‘‘his- 
toric peace churches” are notable for their opposition, The 
Friends, for instance, observe that where conscription ob- 
tains there are no Friends. And some of the Mennonites 
have stated that in the event conscription comes to America 
permanently they must go on the long trek again. The 
position of pacifists in general is too well-known to de- 
serve restatement by me now. But in summary, it rests 
upon two convictions: first, that war is irreconcilable with 
either the will of God or the welfare of man and conscrip- 
tion is war, actual or intended; and, second, that there is 
a better way of resolving conflict than by violence, which 
in fact never resolves it but only aggravates it. 

It is remarkable, however, that the peace churches and 
the pacifists, influential as they may be, constitute only a 
relatively small part of the opposition to conscription. The 
Roman Catholics are among the most ardent opponents and 
many others agree with them. The reasons given are many, 
but they all stem from three premises: first, that this is 
not only one world but that all men are essentially brothers. 
There is an inviolable unity of the human race. Conscrip- 
tion denies and vitiates this reality by conditioning men’s 
minds against their fellowmen as inveterate enemies or even 
as beasts to be wiped out in blood. Second, every person 
has as the inner citadel of his being a dignity and integrity 
which constitutes him a person, and to have his life so com- 
pletely regimented from without is a violation of his per- 
sonal integrity. And, finally, they see conscription as mod- 
ern Caesarism, which demands man’s highest loyalty for 
the State. Thus the State is deified and falsely served as 
God. Inshort, conscription is a modern expression of a very 
old sin— idolatry. 

I realize that none of these arguments is conclusive to 
every man. The case is a highly debatable one; and it is 
fraught with the profoundest implications for our world. 





Are You a Christian? 


I have been discussing morals or ethics. But now I 
wish to mention religion. Our grandfathers, our great- 
erandfathers, our sires of different nationalities who 
founded this country, those of them who wrote our Con- 
stitution, were deeply religious people. We live today 
in what is predominantly a Christian country. We call 
ourselves Christian. 

Are you a Christian? Do you eall yourself that?— 
Then you know what to do to please Christ. You 
know the kind of person to be, to make Him feel less 
sad. Be, then, the kind of person of whom He could be 
proud. Do, then, the things which would please Him. 
—Edna St. Vincent Millay. 
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EDITORIAL 


Where Is Our Postwar Program? 





In an effort to discover what com- 
prehensive plans are being made by the 
churches of America in the face of “a 
bleeding world to bandage, a hungry 
world to feed, a bomb-blasted world to 
rebuild, a heartbroken world to re- 
store,”’ Frank S. Mead wrote leaders 
of fifteen of the largest Protestant 
denominations asking, ‘“‘Can you tell 
us exactly what (your) church proposes 
by way of a postwar program?” 

The result of this inquiry is reported 
in an article in the current issue of 
Christian Herald. From six of the fif- 
teen churches, Mr. Mead says, he did 
not receive an answer to his question 
or his letter. Included in this num- 
ber are the Presbyterians, US and USA, 
the Protestant Episcopal, the Reformed 
Church in America, the Nazarene, and 
the American Lutheran—representing 
nearly five million Protestants. 

Mr. Mead _ concludes. that 
ehurches have little or no definite post- 
war plans; some leaders who replied 
indicated that they had not done much 
thinkng on the subject: but these were 
not Methodists or Baptists. These two 
churches, he declares, are ready for 
the task. “If we were to pick the two 
Protestant groups doing the most intel- 
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ligent and comprehensive thinking on 
the program, we’d pick these two. The 
Methodists are raising $25,000,000 for 
a spiritual four-year plan called ‘The 
Crusade for Christ.’ It is evangelism- 
based; it is educational; it is global. 
The Methodists are set. 

“So are the Baptists. Northern Bap- 
tists are raising two million dollars to 
finance their postwar reconstruction and 
advance; they have one of the most 
capable Postwar Planning Commissions 
in the whole church field. Their pro- 
gram is evangelical and educational on 
a world scale. Southern Baptists are 
out for a million converts, a million 
tithers—and ten million dollars to spend 
on a program that is evangelical, edu- 
cational and worldwide. . .. ”’ 

We are not so concerned as is Mr. 
Mead with the idea that a failure to 
reply to his inquiry indicates that the 
churches have no comprehensive plans. 
After all, where would anyone write in 
the Presbyterian Church, US, to find the 
answer to such a question? We have no 
individual or group of individuals ap- 
pointed or equipped to serve as an over- 
all planning body. This need has been 
stressed repeatedly in these columns, 
and it will continue to be stressed until 
the need is met. 

We have our planning committee, 
made up of representatives of the 
church’s agencies and functioning under 
the stewardship committee, but its task 
is almcst entirely that of correlating 
the programs of the various groups rep- 
resented there. It is good to observe 
that a wider representation than was 
true before has been achieved in this 
planning committee during the past 
year. 


But do we not neea another commit- 
tee or group in our church, not re- 
lated to the committees, not represent- 
ing any section or interest save the 
church itself as the church endeavors 
through it to define the line of battle, 
to plan the strategy and to encourage 
the advance? 

For example, Dr. King, as our re- 
tiring moderator, did something which 
such a committee ought to be always 
doing for the church in pointing out 
specific areas where the strength of the 
whole body is needed. It could do 
more—it could devise ways to relate 
the resources of the church to these 
needs, bringing to the Assembly definite 
recommendations for action. It could 
look objectively at all our agencies and, 
as it felt the need, it could project its 
programs. The power of such a group 
would not depend upon its official con- 
nection; it would be based upon the 
ealibre of men and women who would 
compose it. Anyone can think of ten to 
fifteen people whose leadership in the 
church would cause anything they would 
say to be listened to with respect and 
confidence. 


Such a committee, with members ap- 
pointed for five years, ineligible to serve 
after two terms, would provide oppor- 
tunity for fairly long-range planning for 
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the denomination. Its successful work 
would depend upon how well its mem- 
bers were chosen. Better not to have 
such a group unless men and women 
of real vision and of deep and coura- 
geous insight are appointed to it. 

How much of really progressive value 
would be achieved by, say, fifteen such 
people of our church, might be in- 
ealculable. As it is, we now have much 
good planning being done by our sepa- 
rate agencies with their financial 
and educational programs integrated 
through the stewardship committee. 
But there is no over-all plan and there 
is no group which can indicate to us 
such serious failures in our emphases 
as were pointed out in the bold ser- 
mon by our retiring moderator last 
month. We are not fully aware yet that 
the profoundly significant challenge ut- 
tered by Dr. King can fall lifeless to 
the ground unless some specific plans 
for their realization are made by some- 
one. Much of what he mentioned, in 
pointing out the line of battle today, 
is outside the defined realm of any group 
in our church, as we now have our defi- 
nitions. 


Another need which could be met by 
such a group, would be the suggested 
assignment of new or emergency func- 
tions as needs arise. For example, 
someone should have urged that evan- 
gelism activities be made a department 
of home missions or religious education 
a long time ago. The respective com- 
mittees cannot do these things, for they 
fear they will be suspected of taking 
over too much territory. Foreign mis- 
sions could well have taken over our 
overseas relief and reconstruction pro- 
gram now being administered through 
a special committee. Defense service 
council activities might have been 
shared between the home missions office 
and the Louisville office. Proper as- 
signment of radio activities could have 
been suggested after careful study. All 
this is merely illustrative. We are doing 
many fine things, but we are leaving 
out many others. Some that concern 
us might be done in a better way or 
under more effective and more eco- 
nomical auspices. 


Such a committee of the church, 
majoring in research and study, in dis- 
cussion and planning, in recommenda- 
tion and education, can mark out sig- 
nificant goals of advance and can help 
to move our church in giant strides 
along the way of Christian progress. 

Nothing can be done very soon. Even 
if such an idea as this were well re- 
ceived, it would take two to three years 
to effect it. The Assembly would have 
to authorize it; then, because we do not 
have an adequate contingent fund, such 
recommendations would have to clear 
through the stewardship committee and 
its proposed budget, which takes effect 
a year after the Assembly meets. (One 
thing the committee would discover very 
soon would be the necessity of speed- 
ing up this process of enabling the 
church to do what it decides to do. Our 
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own rules bind us so fast that initial 
enthusiasm is often lost by the time 
a program can get under way. We 
become exhausted in trying to get the 
motor started.) 

Meanwhile, it is possible that some 
progress can be made through un- 
official channels. Or is it impossible? 





Christianity in Action 

.Since first learning of William Penn 
and the way he dealt with the Indians 
I have entertained a very great ad- 
miration for the Quakers. True, I have 
never been able to bring myself to the 
absolute pacifist position. War is quite 
evidently contrary to everything which 
we associate with the mind and heart 
of Christ, but once war has broken out, 
it seems to me that to refuse to help 
our own country is in effect to render 
aid to the enemy. For this reason, as 
I see it, the pacifist chooses the greater, 
rather than the lesser of two evils. 

But having said this, I still admire 
the Quakers tremendously for the con- 
structive humanitarian services which 
they render in wartime. If to be a 
Christian means to do the things Jesus 
would do (and I know of no better defi- 
nition!) the Quakers, in my opinion, 
come about as near being worthy of the 
name as any group I know. I am lead- 
ing to a striking example. The follow- 
ing is from Time Magazine, May 28, 
1945, page 13: 

“Shut up in an Idaho relocation 
camp for three years, Shigeo Nagai- 
shi, a Nisei, heard many a story of 
rising anti-Japanese sentiment on the 


Pacific Coast. He was not fright- 
ened; after all, his roots were in 
Seattle. Before Pearl Harbor, he had 


owned a house and run a grocery 
there. Last week Shigeo Nagaishi, 
with his wife and three little girls, 
went back home. 

“The stories, apparently, were not 


wrong. Windows of neighboring 
houses immediately blossomed with 
signs: ‘No Japs.’ Someone broke into 


Nagaishi’s garage, pulled all the wir- 
ing out of his automobile. Someone 
else painted a skull and crossbones 
on his steps. He got threatening let- 
ters. One, in neat, feminine hand- 
writing, warned: ‘Get out of town.’ 

“But there were other letters, too. 

One offered him a job as a gardener. 
Another read: ‘Do not fear. . = 
you request protection you will get 
it.’ One day a group of strangers 
turned up in his yard. Their leader 
identified himself as a Quaker, a mem- 
ber of the Friends Service Commit- 
tee. While neighbors peered, the 
Quakers cut the lawn, painted out the 
offending signs, swept the porch. 
Beaming, Shigeo Nagaishi rushed out 
with Coca-Cola and cookies, told his 
good neighbors he had decided to 
stay in Seattle.”’ 

I wonder, had I been living in Seattle, 
if I would have had the courage to do 
what those Quakers did? I wonder how 
many of my church members would have 
been willing to join in rendering such 
a service? Of one thing I am quite 
sure—those Friends were doing the 
kind of thing Jesus would do if he 
were on the earth today! And I find 
myself feeling just a little ‘‘envious”’ 
of their brand of Christianity, don’t 
you? J. CALVIN REID. 
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85 BANANAS 


By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 





‘Wherefore do ye spend money for 
that which is not bread? and your labor 
for that which satisfieth not?” Isaiah 
55:2, 


NE OF THE interesting minor facts 
QO we learn in geography is the 

reason why the inhabitants of cer- 
tain tropical regions have such exag- 
gerated waist-lines. It is not that they 
are fat; they are otherwise rather 
skinny. Neither are they “let down” 
from middle age; for children and the 
aged among them have the same 
peculiar silhouette. They are not 
ashamed of their appearance; slimming 
exercises would not be thought of. The 
fact is, the protuberance is essential, 
for the diet consists largely of bananas. 
And the banana is not an energy-food 
in proportion to its bulk. No one grows 
fat on bananas; on the contrary, in 
order to generate the energy needed by 
an ordinary adult in a tropical climate, 
a man living exclusively on bananas 
has to consume 85 of those things every 
day, 

We should not blame the child of the 
hot savannas. It might be better for 
him if he could live on something less 
cumbersome to carry around. An oc- 
casional steak or a glass of milk would 
take up less room and time. But the 
native has time and bananas at his dis- 
posal and does not have the steaks. 

In our climate we have no such ex- 
cuse. Bananas make pleasant eating, 
they are good for most people, and we 
could well use more of them; but a diet 
of nothing else, however delicious, is 
only distensive. 


* * * 


Let us not smile at the untutored 
savage. Do not even the Republicans 
the same? On any Main Street, or in 
Cornmeal Crossroads, or even in the 
Mortgage Park (where they are edu- 
cated enough to know better) there are 
persons who will overstuff themselves 
with metaphorical bananas rather than 
be nourished on simpler and more con- 
centrated fare. The student who frit- 
ters his school and college time away, 
taking courses all over the face of the 
earth, finally emerging without ever 
having wrestled with a single major 
thinker, read a single important book or 
indeed having acquired any connected 
ideas about the meaning of life, is an 85- 
banana man. His mind has been en- 
larged but not enriched, distended but 
not developed. Perhaps he comes from 
an 85-banana family. He may have a 
mother back home who is devoted to 
Culture on certain afternoons; her 
record of Books Borrowed at the local 
library is impressive—for its length, but 
an examination of it reveals no title 
which was more than six months old at 
the time she read it, and probably in a 


whole year not one book which she will 
(or should) recall ten years later. Her 
mind is crammed with literary bananas, 
but she suffers from aesthetic anaemia. 
She has a neighbor who in the field of 
friendship is an 85-banana woman; with 
an astonishingly long visiting list, a 
burdensome lot of Christmas-card ex- 
changes, but no satisfying friendships. 
Her husband is another of the same 
tribe, for he is a Joiner. He belongs 
to every lodge in town, his face is 
familiar at every convention. He finds 
it hard to spend a night at home; but he 
has never had time for his church. The 
85 bananas of his fraternal connections 
will stuff his obituary, but he has neg- 
lected what might have fed his soul. 
* + od 

It may be that their minister sets 
them no laudable example, for he is 
quite possibly an 85-banana clergyman. 
His time is full, indeed it is, so much 
so that every one wonders how he man- 
ages it; but what fills it? Ecclesiastical 
bananas—committee memberships, plat- 
form-sittings, banquet-eatings, book re- 
views, turning wheels that turn wheels 
that turn wheels, all the bulky trifles 
with which any large congregation will 
ply a pliable preacher; but very few 
of the energy-foods, the simple essen- 
tials of a minister’s true work. He may 
have had a wrong start. Behold, while 
yet in the seminary, the bookcase of the 
budding theologue, about to quit the 
ivied halls of orthodoxy and face a 
dazed and dismal world. What do you 
see? A more than five-foot shelf of 
books picked up at secondhand sales 
because they were going at fifty cents; 
volumes of well-forgotten sermons; the 
flotsam and jetsam of the religious book 
trade; bunches of theological bananas, 
stuffing the shelves but not nourishing 
the owner’s mind or soul. 

Such preachers tend to acquire con- 
gregations of similar taste, loving 
smooth and slippery sermons without 
core or rind, not caring much for the 
rougher protein foods of solid doctrine. 
Their lay counterpart is the Christian 
whose faith is fed by every source but 
the true one; running from church to 
church, from book to book, swallowing 
all the winds of doctrine, feeding on 
half-heard scraps of many sermons and 
never seeking the Living Bread. What 
are all these but members of the banana 
tribe? 

For the simple tasks of the tropical 
isle the banana eater is strong enough. 
But for the heavier loads, the demand- 
ing labors of a colder clime, bananas 
will not do. So a constant diet of the 
smooth and easy, the relatively insig- 
nificant, will be enough for lotus-pickers 
on a holiday; but for those who will do 
a man’s work in the cold winds of a real 
world, it is not enough to be stuffed. 
One must be fed. 
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CHURCH NEWS 





W.Va.Laymen Answer 
Call to Lead Services 


West Virginia News Letter 


Laymen of Kanawha Presbytery are 
responding to the challenge to provide 
services in pastorless churches. Follow- 
ing a strong evangelistic address by 
Charles A. Logan, pastor of Hunting- 
ton’s Beverly Hills church, three elders 
were appointed at the spring meeting of 
presbytery to see to it that services are 
conducted every Sunday in all the 
churches of the presbytery where there 
is no pastor. After Dr. Logan’s empha- 
sis upon the church’s great unused re- 
sources in the elders, clerks of sessions 
were asked for the names of all who 
would volunteer from their churches. 
Fourteen volunteered from the First 
church, Huntington; seven from the 
Beverly Hills church (100 per cent); 
and others from all over the presbytery. 
Deacons and other laymen are joining 
with these elders in holding prayer 
meeting services and assisting in the 
work on Sundays in numerous ways. 


Purdum Is Inaugurated President 
Of Davis and Elkins College 


In assuming the office as president 
of Davis and Elkins college (its 
seventh), Raymond B. Purdum, at his 


recent inauguration said, “It has been 
the traditional objective of this college 
to enthrone the Christian philosophy of 
life in the hearts and minds of the men 
and women who seek knowledge within 
her gates. This administration is 
pledged to a continued dedication of all 
the resources represented here to the 
attainment of that purpose.” The new 
president reported to the board of trus- 
tees that the past year was one of the 
best, from the financial point of view, 
in the institution’s history. Though last 
year’s student enrollment was small, the 
enrollment of the freshman class in the 
coming year is three times that of the 
former one. With less than half the 
churches having completed their cam- 
paigns for the special “Forward at 
Forty” fund, $110,000 has been received 
in pledges and gifts and more than half 
the debt of the college has been retired. 
Col. Robert Cutler, of the general staff 
of the office of the Secretary of War, 
was the speaker at commencement. 


Woman's Group and Young People 
Hold Conferences on College Campus 


For the first time the West Virginia 
synodical training school is being held 
at Davis and Elkins college, and the 
Presbyterian USA synod’s conference for 
young people is also being held there. 
Faculty and students of the college, un- 
der the direction of William B. Ward, 
college church pastor, are supplying the 
pulpits of six nearby churches that are 
vacant and are conducting vacation 
schools in several communities. 





The fall term for civilians 


1776 HAMPDEN-SYDNEY COLLEGE 1945 


Hampden-Sydney, Va. 


and vocational guidance for the student is stressed. 
For further information write 


EDGAR G. GAMMON, PRESIDENT 


will open September 3. Personal 











SOUTHWESTERN 


The College of the Mississippi Valley 


Memphis, Tennessee 


At Southwestern, ‘‘Education is more than a fact-finding ex- 


perience, it is a life-building process.’’ 


For information and literature address The Registrar. 
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DID YOU KNOW? 


—that in the 66 presbyteries as- 
sisted by the Assembly’s home mis- 
sion committee last year: 

85 outposts were established 
30 new churches were organized 
49 churches came to self-sup- 
port 
—By R. L. ST. CLAIR. 














Here and There 

C. Lloyd Arehart, director of the U. S. 
synod’s young people’s conference at 
Greenbrier Military School, Lewisburg, 
has reported an enrollment of 277— 
largest in the history of the conference. 

. . The Landgraff chapel of the North- 
fork church was recently dedicated at a 
Sunday morning service. S. M. Houck 
is pastor of the parent church. The cha- 
pel began its life a year ago when a 
Sunday school was organized. Now 
there are 75 enrolled members. C. R. 
Kuhn, of Worth, is superintendent. . . . 
F. Crossley Morgan has just concluded 
a ten-day series of services in the West- 
minster church, Bluefield. Each morn- 
ing during that time he spoke at the 
downtown Methodist church, 

ANDREW R. BIRD, JR. 
Huntington, W. Va. 


South Carolina Synod Expected 
To Employ Executive Secretary 


Employment of an executive secretary 
for the Synod of South Carolina is anti- 
cipated when the synod convenes next 
October 2 at Columbia’s First church. 
A special committee appointed at the 
last meeting of synod is expected to 
make a unanimous recommendation that 
such action be taken. It is expected 
that the synod will adopt this recom- 
mendation and that steps toward the 
employment of such a man will be 
taken immediately. 


Ten Outpost Schools Organized 
During the Past Nine Years 

In South Carolina Presbytery during 
the past nine years the emphasis has 
been placed upon the establishment of 
mission Sunday schools. During that 
time the Aveleigh church at Newberry 
has begun five; First church Greenwood, 
two, and First church, Clinton, three. 
At the present time three new chapels 
are being built—one by the Greenwood 
church and two by the Aveleigh church. 

Cc. A. CALCOTE. 
Newberry, S. C. 
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Pastoral Work 


By ANDREW W. BLACKWOOD. A 
Source Book for Ministers on how the 
pastor can be of the greatest service 
to his parishioners. ‘One of the finest 
books for the clergy in years. A must 
for every pastor's study.”—Cleveland 
Press $2.00 


THE WESTMINSTER 
Historical Atlas 
to the Bible 


Ed. by G. ERNEST WRIGHT and FLOYD V. 
FILSON. 33 full color relief maps in halftone. 
77 photographs and drawings. As much text as 
2 normal sized books. 114 pages, 11” x 15'2”. 
“Magnificent. The most complete tool of its kind 
in print.’’“—Philadelphia Record. $3.50 


THE 


Divine-Human 
Encounter 


By EMIL BRUNNER. A brilliant inquiry 
into the Christian understanding of 
truth, following the Biblical concep- 
tion of it as the meeting of God and 
man. A truly distinguished book by 
one of the leading Christian thinkers 
of our time. $2.50 


The Message or ne 
New Testament 


By ARCHIBALD M. HUNTER. In which the New 
Testament is shown to be more than a collec- 
tion of books . . . It is one-book of many parts 
bound firmly together by a single Gospel. $1.00 
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Religious 
books of 


lasting 


value 


lVestminster 
Vress 








THE WESTMINSTER| 
Dictionary 
‘af the Bible 


By JOHN D. DAVIS. Completely revised and 
rewritten by HENRY SNYDER GEHMAN. Based 
on the universally accepted ‘Davis’ Diction- 
ary, enlarged to include the latest discoveries. 
Unique in its scholarly thoroughness and useful- 
ness to readers of the Bible. 16 pages of maps. 
145 line drawings, 680 pages, 6%” x 9%”. 

$3.50 


GENIUS IN THE LIGHT OF SCRIPTURE 


By EMILE CAILLIET. The delightfully 
readable biography of one of the 
greatest of French scientists, who 
turned to God for the truth and solace 
he had always sought. An authori- 
tative and definitive volume, master- 
fully written by one of this century's 
most eminent Pascalian scholars. 384 
pages, notes and index. $3.75 


The Bible Speaks 
to Our Day 


By GEORGE BARCLAY. The message of the 
Bible as it relates to the world today. A book 
of hope, showing that God’s purpose runs 
through history, and offering three solutions to 
life’s problems—Christian faith in God’s love, 
Christian standards of conduct, and Christian 
fellowship among all races. $1.00 


The Christian 
Sacraments 


By HUGH THOMSON KERR. This 
splendid Source Book for Ministers 
shows how each of the sacraments 
fits into the broad scope of the Gos- 
pel, and holds many helpful sugges- 


‘tions for their observance in the life 


and worship of Protestant Churches. 
$2.00 
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WHERE THEY ARE 


Places of Service of Recent Seminary Graduates 





Graduates of the church’s four the- 
ological seminaries in the Class of 1945, 
and their places of service, are given 
below: 


Austin Seminary 


Stephen L. Cook, 2618 Wooldridge St., 
Austin, Texas. 

Stuart D. Currie, Haskell, Texas. 

E. O. Harrell, Jr., Westminster church, 
Beaumont, Texas. 


James E. Higginbotham, Winters, 
Texas. 

Robert M. Houston, 100 W. 27th St., 
Austin. 


Lyndon M. Jackson, Yoakum, Texas. 

Will King, Vanderbilt, Texas. 

Jan M. Owen, Brookhaven church, Hous- 
ton. 

A. Arnott Ward, care of Second church, 
Beaumont. 

Conway T. Wharton, Jr., 1500 Harrell 
Lane, Austin. 


Columbia Seminary 


John Ashenfelder, Hogansville, Ga. 

Walter H. Styles, Black Mountain, N. C 

J. Phillips Noble, McDonough, Ga. 

Henry Niles, Livingston, Ala. 

Wm. H. Beckmann, Mooresville, N. C. 

Wm. H. Benchoff, 18-A West North St., 
wreenville, S. C. 

C. Monroe Frerking, Route 4, St. Elmo, 
Tenn. 

Olin Whitener, Leakesville, Miss. 

Donald E. Williams, Black Mountain, 
N. C. 

LeRoy Obert, 42 Park, Trion, Ga. 

Thomas J. White, Box 15, Savannah, 
Ga. 

Dwight Nysewander, CTS, Decatur, Ga. 

Lamar Wainwright, Eastman, Ga. 

John L. Edwards, Smyrna, Ga. 


Louisville Seminary 


Walter L. Bader, Thibodaux, La. 








Mitchell College 


Statesville, North Carolina 
An Accredited Junior College—Stand- 
ard college course. One- or two-year 
-ommercial course. Piano, voice, or- 
gan, art. For catalog, write to 
MISS FRANCES STRISBLING, 
President 





William B. Bobo, 109 
Louisville 2. 

Charles M. Bunce, 209 York St., Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

Thomas Cox Dunean, Aliceville, Ala. 

A. D. Ellison, Jr., 234 East Gray St., 
Louisville 2. 

Lawrence E. Gilbert, Catarina, Texas. 

Troy B. Huggins, Pleasant Ridge 
church, 5950 Montgomery Rd., Cincinnati 
15. 

W. Ben Lane, 109 E. Broadway, Louis- 
ville 2. 

Horace R. Lillard, Route 5, Maryville, 
Tenn. 

Wm. Benjamin Moseley, Bardstown, Ky. 

Wm. David Stephenson, College Corner, 
Ohio. 

Earl Theron Sturgess, Glasgow, Ky. 

Archibald B. Taylor, Jr., Buffalo Valley, 
Tenn. 

John Henry Van Lierop, 108 Cherry St., 
McKenzie, Tenn. 

Milton A. Wilmesherr, Bridgewater, Va. 

Robert T. Wilson, Thorntown, Ind. 


E. Broadway, 


Union Seminary 


Wm. P. Boyle, Navy chaplain. 

Monroe Bush, Jr., Point Pleasant, W. Va. 

Thomas C. Clay, Buchanan, Va. 

Paul J. Coblentz, Glenville, W. Va. 

James A. Cogswell, Eastlawn church, 
Pascagoula, Miss. 

Robt. E. Cogswell, UTS, associate at the 
Second church, Richmond. 

Allen H. Craft, New Iberia, La. 

Cecil O. Eanes, Cleveland, N. C. 

Kenneth J. Foreman, Jr., Lansing, N. C. 

Connolly C. Gamble, Jr., Navy chaplain. 

Jos. B. Hopper, Callaway, Va. 

D. Burke Kerr, Kerr, N. C. 

John D. MacLeod, Jr., Carolina Beach, 
N. C. 

G. Thurston Matheny, Route 2, Concord, 
x. Cc 

Graham C. McChesney, Suffolk, Va. 





Rabun Gap-Nacoochee 
School 
Rabun Gap, Ga. 
The Best in High Scheol Education. 
GEO. C. BELLINGRATH, President 











Association. 
Long session opens September 18. 


SCHREINER INSTITUTE 
A Military High School and Junior College for Boys 
High School and Junior College Departments accredited through Southern 
Owned and controlled by Southern Presbyterian Church. 
Reservations now being received. 
For literature and information, write 
THE REGISTRAR, Box U, Kerrville, Texas. 








Davidson College— 





Sustains Christian Ideals 


in a World of Changing Values 


F. W. HENGEVELD, Registrar 
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Irvine G. Mitchell, Martinsville, Va. 
Ralph V. Ritchie, Elkin, N. C. 

R. K. Robinson, Jr., Helvetia, W. Va. 
Raymond B. Spivey, Hugo, Okla. 
Wm. F. Summers, Navy chaplain. 

Ira B. Watson, Jr., Navy chaplain. 
Joel B. Whitten, Jr., Navy chaplain. 
Albert C. Winn, Navy chaplain. 


Assembly's Training School 


Graduates of 1940 from the Assem- 
bly’s Training School, and their places 


of service, are as follows: 

Adele Alexander, now Mrs. P. J. Cob- 
lentz, Glenville, W. Va. 

Helen Boggs, 918 Patton Ave., Danville, 
Va. 

Ellen Lee Bridewell, First church, Clif- 
ton Forge, Va. 

Jackie Capps, 2234 Q St., N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Virginia Ann Gates, First church, An- 
derson, S. C. 

yeraldine Grady, 605 
Danville, Va. 

Dorothy Grimes, First church, Morgan- 
ton, NW. C. 

Ruth Hale, Bethesda, Md. 

Catherine Harrison, Box 711, Hopewell, 
Va. 

Kay Kaneda, 1431 
delphia. 

Bernice Kennedy, East Brazil Mission. 

Martha Little, Fort Mill, S. C. 

Frances Mashburn, Buffalo 
Greensboro, N. C. 

Layne McCulloch, Sanford, N. C. 

Anne McMichael, First church, Kings- 
port, Tenn. 

Elizabeth McWhorter, 
Wilmington, N. C. 

Margaret Ratchford, Highland church, 
Fayetteville, N. C. 

Prue Roberts, First church, Williamson, 
W. Va. 

Kathleen Scott, First church, Hickory, 
N. Cc. 

Mildred Snyder, Lexington, N. C. 

Virginia Stegall, Second church, Staun- 
ton, Va. 

Lassie Youmans, First church, Fayette- 
ville, Ark. 

Rona Finizie, 53 Maplewood Avenue, 
Bridgeport 4, Conn. 


Holbrook Ave., 


Brown St., Phila- 


church, 


First church, 





It Happened to Me 





AST SUMMER while serving as stu- 
dent supply, I was called upon to 
visit an aged member of our 

church who had falled and broken his 
arm. He had been a Christian only two 
years and his conversion was a testi- 
mony to the entire community. Prior 
to that time he had lived a very wicked 
life, albeit he had been a good father 
and husband. , 

Before leaving the home [I was re- 
quested to read the scripture and have 
prayer. Thinking to read a comforting 
portion of the Scriptures, I turned to 
Psalm 37. To my amazement when I 
came to the 17th verse I found myself 
reading, “For the arms of the wicked 
shall be broken!’”” There was momen- 
tary embarrassment and labored ex- 
planation, but we enjoyed a good laugh 
together. 


E. P. NICHOLS, 
Columbia Seminary Student. 
Reidsville, N. C. 
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BIBLE STUDY 





THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 


Man’s Failure and God’s Promises 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR JULY §& 


Genesis 83—9; Printed Text: Gen. 


Our lessons this quarter are taken 
trom the book of Genesis. 

In the Hebrew canon this book was 
entitled ‘“‘Bereshith’ (which means “in 
the beginning’’), because that was the 
first word in the Hebrew text. In the 
Greek translation, the Septuagint, which 
was commonly used in Jesus’ day, this 
title became Genesis, and so it has come 
down to our own times. It is an ex- 
cellent title, for Genesis is a book of be- 
ginnings. It tells us about the begin- 
ning of the world, the beginning of man, 
of sin, of worship, and of many other 
things—the beginning of everything in 
fact, except God, who had no beginning. 

The main purpose of the book, how- 
ever, is not to tell us about the begin- 
ning of the world, and of all the other 
things that we have mentioned, but to 
tell us about one particular beginning, 
the beginning of God’s chosen people, 
the people with whom he made his cove- 
nant (Old “Testament” means Old 
‘‘Covenant’’), the people to whom he re- 
vealed himself in ever increasing mea- 
sure until at last in the fullness of the 
time he sent his only begotten Son. 

The story is told in two parts. The 
first part extends from 1:1 through 
11:26, the second part from 11:27 
through 50:26. In the first part we 
have primeval history; in the second 
part patriarchal history. In the first 
part we have the history of the human 
race, in the second part we have the 
history of a single family, Abraham and 
his descendants. Abraham lived ap- 
proximately 2,000 years before Christ; 
two thousand years earlier a great civi- 
lization was developing in the Euphrates 
Valley; a thousand years earlier still 
civilization was developing in the Nile 
Valley; man as we know him (homo 
sapiens) was on the earth fifty thousand 
years before Christ; the earth was born 
about three billion years before Christ; 
our sun, four or five billion years ear- 
lier. 

The first eleven chapters of Genesis 
summarize all this history and more— 
especially the history of man from the 
beginning down to the time of Abra- 
ham. But very little is given about the 
development of industry; nothing at all 
about the great civilizations which de- 
veloped in the Valley of the Euphrates 
and the Nile. Evidently the writer does 
not attempt to give us a full history of 
the human race before the call of Abra- 
ham. He gives us only so much of that 
history as we need to know in order 
to understand the history of the chosen 
people which continues through the rest 
of the book, as well as the other books 


6:5-7; 8:1-4,.13, 20-22; 9:12-16 


of the Old Testament, 

Why does God choose one man out 
from all the peoples of the earth? And 
why does he reveal himself to this man 
and to his descendants? It is because 
of the history that is briefly summarized 
(or pictured) in the opening chapters 
of Genesis. 


I. Man is Created in the Image of God, 
Genesis 1—2 


Last week we studied the first chap- 
ter of Genesis which tells us how God 
created man in his own image and com- 
manded him to replenish the earth and 
subdue it. 

In chapter 2 we have a second ac- 
count of the creation, told however from 
a different point of view. The writer 
emphasizes the blessedness of man. (1) 
His body was made out of the dust, but 
God breathed into him the breath of 
life, so that he became a living soul 
(2:4-7). Here we have clearly set be- 
fore us the weakness and the glory of 
man. On the one hand he is akin to 
the beasts, for like them he is made out 
of the dust; on the other hand, he is 
akin to God for from him he drew the 
breath of life. (2) He was placed in 
an attractive environment, the Garden 
of Eden, given a useful work to perform, 
and everything else that was essential 
for his happiness (2:8-15). (3) God 
made with him a covenant of life. If 
he disobeyed God’s commandment he 
would die. If he remained obedient, 
the inference was that he would live 
(2:16-17). (4) God crowned his good- 
ness to man by making a helpmeet (that 
is a helper who was meet or fit) for 
him. In beautiful poetical or symbolic 
language there is described the creation 
of woman and her true relationship to 
man (2:18-25). 


Il. Man Sins Against God, 3:1-24 


In the familiar story we know so well, 
a serpent tempts the woman; she eats 
the forbidden fruit and offers some of 
it to man (Adam), who also eats. 

How are we to understand this story? 
Is it to be taken as a literal account, 
or is it to be interpreted as allegory 
or myth? We cannot be dogmatic. Even 
the so-called literalists assume that it 
was Satan, not a snake, that spoke to 
the woman, though the Bible never says 
that it was the former. It may be, as 
they believe, that Satan spoke to man 
through the mouth of a serpent as to- 
day he sometimes speaks through the 
mouth of a friend. It may be on the 
other hand that we have the essential 
facts dramatically or pictorially pre- 


sented. In either cage we have the rec- 
ord of actual facts. In the words of 
the Catechism: ‘‘Man fell from the es- 
tate wherein he was created by sinning 
against God.’’ The sin consisted in dis- 
obedience to the will of God. It was 
prompted, as Genesis suggests, by doubt 
of God’s goodness and wisdom, doubt 
of God’s sincerity and truth, and by 
man’s own lust and desire. The Bible 
itself says nothing of a ‘Fall.”” The 
Hebrew word indicates that man who 
had been created in the image of God, 
when left to choose his own way missed 
the mark, chose the wrong path, the 
broad and easy way that leads to de- 
struction, rather than the straight and 
narrow way that leads unto life. The 
word ‘‘Adam’”’ means Man, and it is 
Man’s experience, man’s sin, that we 
see illustrated in the story of Adam and 
Eve. As Dr. Peake points out, the sig- 
nificance of Adam, as of Christ, is uni- 
versal, not indeed as a mere individual, 
but as in a sense the race. “The act 
of Adam is crucial just because it is 
typical; the nature of Adam is our com- 
mon nature; only because Adam was 
truly representative could the individual 
act be charged with universal signifi- 
cance.” 

In the rest of this chapter we dis- 
cover the consequences of man’s sins: 
(1) shame 3:7; (2) alienation from 
God, 3:8-13; (3) the “curse,” 3:14-21. 
God says that there will be perpetual 
conflict between the seed of the serpent 
and the seed of the woman, that is, be- 
tween man and Satan; that man shall 
suffer (the serpent shall bruise his 
heel), that man shall ultimately triumph 
(he shall bruise the serpent’s head); 
(4) expulsion from the garden. The 
cherubim and the flaming sword set to 
guard the tree of life are a symbolic ex- 
pression of the truth that the garden 
of innocence and purity and ideal hap- 
piness cannot be entered again by man 
upon earth. And yet God has not cast 
his creature aside. The divine care 
still attended them, providing the gar- 
ments needed in the new and harsh en- 
vironment, an earnest that they were 
not beyond the pale of God’s love and 
torgiveness, 


III. Sin Spreads Through the Human 
Rate, 4:1—6:8 


Genesis 4 describes the growth of sin 
in the human race. The disobedience 
of the first man against God is followed 
in the case of his son by a terrible out- 
burst of self will, pride and jealousy, 
leading to a total and relentless renun- 
ciation of all human ties as well. 

Cain slew his brother Abel, and then 
went out from the presence of God. His 
descendants developed the first civili- 
zation, but it was a godless civilization. 
Its true character is revealed in the song 
of Lamech (4:17-24), which is an un- 
adorned song of revenge, sung boast- 
ingly in the presence of his womenfolk. 
In it we see how Cain’s envious spirit 
had developed in the case of Lamech 
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into a murderous resolve, a steady de- 
termination to destroy all those that 
opposed him, to exact vengeance for 
every injury seventy and seven fold. 
This song follows the making of the 
first tool, the possibilities which man 
is so quick to grasp. To Lamech, his 
son’s industry meant the making of 
weapons. His first thought was that 
now he could exact unlimited vengence 
on his enemies. 

The story of Adam and Eve, of Cain 
and Abel, of Tubal-Cain and of Lamech, 
is not simply the story of half-a-dozen 
individuals. It is the story of the race, 
skilfully epitomized in a few paragraphs 
—the story of how sin came into the 
human race, and how it grew, of how 
man raised his hand against his fellow- 
man, and of how he refused to acknowl- 
edge his obligation toward his fellow- 
man; of how he used his increasing 
knowledge to serve his own interests 
against the interests of his fellowman, 
to avenge himself against his fellowman, 
This is the tragedy of human history, 
the tragedy of civilization without God, 
Art developed, industry developed— 
poverty and other human ills might 
have been abolished, but man did not 
master the beast that crouched at the 
door (4:7); like Cain he did not 
acknowledge his debt to his brother. 
Men took the products of industry and 
science and turned them to man’s de- 


struction. And today Lamech’s song of 
revenge is repeated throughout the 
earth. 


The better qualities of Adam reap- 
peared in Seth, born after the death of 
Abel. The descendants of Seth were 
godly (cf. 4:26; 5:22-23; 29:6, 9), 
whereas the descendants of Cain were 
godless. But unfortunately the descen- 
dants of Seth (the sons of God) inter- 
married with the descendants of Cain 
(the daughters of men), and the result 
was that mankind became universally 
corrupt (6:1-4). Therefore we read: 
“It repented Jehovah that he had made 
man on the face of the earth. And Je- 
hovah said, I will destroy man whom 
I have created from the face of the 
ground. But Noah found favor in tne 
eyes of Jehovah.” 

To put it very briefly, the Covenant 
of Works (so called because it depended 
upon man’s obedience to God’s 
mands) had failed. 


com- 
God’s first plan for 
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SYMPHONY 

To live content with small means; 
to seek elegance rather than luxury, 
and refinement rather than fashion; to 
be worthy; not respectable; and 
wealthy, not rich; to study hard, think 
quietly, talk gently, act frankly; to 
listen to stars and birds, to babes and 
sages, with open heart; to bear all 
cheerfully, do all bravely, await oc- 
casion, hurry never; in a word, to let 
the spiritual, unbidden and unconscious 
grow up through the common. This is 
to be my symphony.—wWilliam Henry 
Channing. 





dealing with the human race (humanly 
speaking) had gone awry. Therefore 
God determined to destroy the race and 
begin again with Noah, the one right- 
eous man on the face of the earth. 


1V. God Punishes Man Because of His 
Sin, 6:9—7:24 

In chapters six and seven we have the 
familiar story of the great flood in which 
all men were destroyed, except Noah and 
his family. 

Are we to believe that a flood once 
covered the entire face of the earth? 
Many Biblical scholars do not think so. 
There are many things which make it 
difficult for us to hold this belief, and 
the Biblical language does not require 
it (it often speaks in hyperbolic lan- 
guage of ‘‘all the earth’? when the con- 
text excludes the literal meaning). It 
is significant, however, that practically 
all peoples have a tradition concerning 
a great flood. And there can be little 
doubt that the story recounted here re- 
fers to some actual catastrophe that be- 
fell the human race in its infancy. 

There is no other story in the Old 
Testament which reveals more clearly 
God’s hatred of sin. There is only one 
other event in history which shows us 
so plainly that holiness among men is 
the one object for which God will sacri- 
fice everything else. God will punish 
sin, that is the great lesson of the flood. 
All through the Old Testament and in 
the New Testament that lesson is re- 
peated ad infinitum. The wages of sin 
are death. The soul that sinneth it 
shall die. Righteousness exalteth a na- 
tion; any nation or civilization that dis- 
regards the laws of God will perish. 
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tains. 78th year. For information 
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address 
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V. God Renews His Covenant With Man- 
kind, 8:i—9:17. 


Chapter 8 aescribes the passing of the 
flood. One year and seven days after 
the rains began, Noah stepped out of 
the ark and offered a sacrifice to God. 
As Jehovah looked upon the sacrifice he 
was reminded that sin still found a lodg- 
ing place in the heart of man (the 
imagination of man’s heart is evil from 
his youth). He knew that this natural 
depravity of man would continue to pro- 
voke and justify the divine wrath, yet 
he determined to forgive in spite of 
their sin. He had done all that he could 
by way of chastisement to educate man 
to a higher morality; from this time 
forth he was determined to refrain from 
the destruction of his creation. 

God blessed Noah therefore and com- 
manded him to multiply and replenish 
the earth. This is practically the same 
blessing as that bestowed upon Adam, 
repeated here because we have a new 
beginning of the _ race. God also 
promised that he would never again de- 
stroy the human race by a flood. The 
token of the new covenant made with 
mankind is the rainbow. Some think 
that the Bible means that God now 
brought the rainbow into the sky for 
the first time. But that is not necessar- 
ily the case. Certain it was a very ex- 
pressive sign. For one thing the rain- 
bow seems to unite heaven and earth. 
Then again it generally appears after a 
storm. ‘As the rainbow appears when 
a storm is passing by, and the sun 
breaking forth from the opposite direc- 
tion casts its gleam over the still 
clouded sky, it is interpreted as an em- 
blem, to a religious mind, of God’s re- 
turning friendliness and grace, and 
made a symbol of the mercy with which 
he regarded all mankind.” 

Man has sinned, but God’s mercy seen 
in the rainbow, is revealed in ever-in- 
creasing measure until we come to 
Jesus. Noah’s blessing reminds us that 
God has not forgotten his promise 
(Genesis 3:15). And now that the 
flood of carnage and misery and hatred 
slowly recedes from the face of the 
earth, we do well to think of the rain- 
bow and to remember that while sin is 
by no means banished from the human 
heart, God’s purpose for mankind will 
be fulfilled; mercy will triumph in the 
end and peace will reign on the earth. 
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Well-rounded Christian character. 
Personal attention. Thorough in- 
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Accredited. Two years of college 
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BOOK SECTION 
Antidote for Today 


THE SEAMLESS ROBE. By Sarah 
Cleghorn. The Macmillan Company, 
New York, 1945. 163 pages. $2.00. 

This is not a book for ¢6o-called 
“realists,” yet one wonders if the au- 
thor at times is not more realistic than 
the realist. Reading it is a stimulating 
experience. I don’t know that I have 
ever read a volume in which I ac- 
cepted so much the author had to say 
and yet in the same breath rejected 
so much. Your thoughts are led down 
unaccustomed paths and introduced to 
many thought-provoking suggestions for 
the happy adjustment of some of our 
most perplexing problems. There are 
portions of the book with which the 
average reader will heartily disagree; 
but then I remember the wise friend 
who advised me to read, at least once 
a year, something contrary to my usual 
way of thinking. There’s always the 
possibility that we may change our 
minds. It is refreshing to find here a 
mind so free and unfettered even when 
we do not always agree with it. 

The theme of the book is the seam- 
less robe of Lovingkindness. It is pos- 
sible, says the author, for men to live 
in mutual strength and grace, free of 
clashes of race, creed and color—with- 
out cruelty and without wars. This can 
come about, she believes, by the prac- 
tice of the religion of Lovingkindness. 
Writing with a pen dipped in the 
warmth of her own love, Sarah Cleg- 
horn challenges her readers and in prac- 
tical ways shows them how to attain 
human unity and decency through the 
application of the simple philosophy 
embodied in the Golden Rule. Indi- 
viduals will differ as to how workable 
her ideas are in the rough and tumble 
world. Certainly much of what is said 
here needs to be said if only to act 
as an antidote for the spirit of callous- 
ness, division and vengeance abroad to- 
day. 

DOUGLAS §. (Mrs. H. D.) BROWN. 

Richmond, Va. 








THE RELEVANCE OF THE 
PROPHETS. By R. B. Y. Scott. The 
Macmillan Co., New York City. 237 
pages. $2.50. 

No one who reads this book will doubt 
that the prophets have a relevance for 
our present age. In reality it is an in- 
troduction to the Old Testament 
prophets, probably the best which is 
available for laymen or working pastors. 
The author deals with such topics as 
the world of ihe prophets, the theology 
of the prophets, the prophets and the 
social order, and, finally, in the last 
chapter, the relevance of the prophets. 
Dr. Scott is professor of Old Testament 
in United Theological College, Montreal 
(now serving as a chaplain in the armed 
forces). He draws on the most recent 
biblical scholarship, as well as on his 
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own inductive study of the prophetic 
literature. He accepts the critical ap- 
proach, but does not press it. 

me. Se 


THE CROSS AND THE ETERNAI, 
ORDER. By Henry W. Clark. The Mac- 
millan Co., New York. 314 pp. $2.50 

This book is an attempt to see the 
cross in its setting in the eternal order. 
The author attempts so to formulate 
the doctrine of the atonement that we 
may understand how Christ’s death and 
its effects fit into our entire cosmic 
process. The thesis is that through 
his divine nature and his saving work, 
Christ brought not only God’s forgive- 
ness, but, more important, God’s cre- 
ative life. The cross and the resur- 
rection constitute the means, says Dr. 
Clark, by which the local Christ becomes 
the universal Christ, the Christ of time 
becomes the Christ of eternity. 

All students of scripture will under- 
stand that Dr. Clark is dealing with a 
most important problem. One stumbling- 
block of Christianity is that in the 
Christian faith the knowledge of a 
man’s salvation—the salvation of his 
eternal soul—is mediated to him by an 
event in history witnessed to in a book. 
The relation of the cross to the eternal 
order is a fundamental problem of 
Christian thought. 

Dr. Clark sets forth with power a 
thesis which throws real light on the 
problem he is considering. But Dr. 
Dillistone in Theology Today has given 
a sound criticism of the book when he 


writes: ‘One could wish for a closer 
adherence to biblical history and to 
human experience; it is at times diffi- 
cult to breathe in the rarefied atmos- 
phere of pure thought in which the au- 
thor moves, and one fears that the book 
can never make an appeal beyond a 
quite limited circle of readers.”’ 
HOLMES ROLSTON. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


THE WAY. By J. M. Hartley. Thomas 
Y. Crowell Co., N. ¥Y. 187 pages. $2.50. 

Assuming that the three wise men 
were Casper, high priest of Mithra, the 
god of Persia; Balthaser, high priest of 
Isis the mother-goddess of Egypt; and 
Melchior, Buddhist priest from Asia; 
and supposing they returned to Pales- 
tine some thirty years after the birth 
of Jesus to seek him out a second time 
to discover if perchance he had become 
the fulfillment of their wistful hopes— 
this in brief is the theme of Hartley’s 
unique and well-written novel. It holds 
the interest from beginning to end. 

In the first chapters I found myself 
anticipating with high expectation the 
coming discovery of ‘“‘Yesus,”’ so ear- 
nestly sought after by the three priests, 
so desperately needed by the two sin- 
ners, Severus and Leah. So, frankly, 
I found the ending quite disappointing. 
Religious novelists who do justice to the 
person and work of Jesus seem to be 
extremely rare, 

J. CALVIN REID. 

Columbus, Ga. 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


MARRIED 

Kenneth Joseph Foreman, Jr., David- 
son, N. C., and Mary Frances Ogden, 
Knoxville, Tenn., June 7. They will 
make their home in Lansing, N. C., 
where Mr, Foreman is to be pastor, 








CHANGES 

Correction: W. L. Newman, Radford, 
Va., reported here as undertaking the 
work at Fairlawn, is doing this in ad- 
dition to his former work at Radford, 
where he continues to reside. 

T. ©. Cook, formerly of Barium 
Springs, N. C., has begun his new pas- 
torate at Laurens, S. C. 

Harry F. Peterson, Marietta, Ga., 
has accepted a call to become executive 
secretary of home missions in Congaree 
Presbytery, 8. C., effective September 1. 

Roy F. Whitley, Yanceyville, N. C., is 
the new pastor at Monroe, N. C. 

Melton Clark, for thirteen years pas- 
tor at Anniston, Ala., resigned his work 
there effective June 24. Dr. Clark will 
make his home at 2531 Bars Terrace, 
Jacksonville, Fla, 

Joseph H. Cudlipp, pastor of the 
Westminster church, Richmond, has an- 
nounced his acceptance of a call to the 
Laurel, Md., church, to become effective 
September 1, 


CHAPLAINS 

Linwood G. Gebb, Sebring, Fla., has 
reported for service in the army chap- 
laincy. 


HONORARY DEGREES 


Arkansas College 
Simril F,. Bryant, Pulaski Heights 
church, Little Rock, D. D. 


Westminster College 
Paul Shepard Van Dyke, San Antonio, 
Texas, and Gilbert Fairchild Close, Jr., 
Philadelphia, Penn. 


BIBLE PROFESSOR 


William Weddell Arrowood, pastor of 
the First church, Pulaski, Va., has been 
elected to the professorship of Bible at 
King college, Bristol, Tenn. He has ac- 
cepted the work. Dr. Arrowood is an 
honor graduate of King college and of 
Union Theological Seminary where he 
was Hoge Fellow in his class. 





Edinburgh, Scotland (RNS, By Wire- 
less).—Andrew J. Campbell, of Evie, 
was elected moderator of the Church of 
Scotland at the General Assembly here. 
He succeeds Edward J, Hagan, of Edin- 
burgh. 
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GRADUATE SUMMER SESSION 


August 1-25, 1945 


PREACHING TODAY—Dr. B. R. Lacy, Jr. 
PARABLES OF JESUS—Dr. James E. Bear 
CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN THEOLOGY—Dr. John N. Thomas 


STUDIES IN THE LIFE OF CHRIST—Dr. Donald W. Richardson 


All correspondence should be with Dr. Donald W. Richardson, Dean 


UNION THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 


3401 Brook Road Richmond 22, Va. 











A few of the orders coming in, requesting copies of— 


THE PROSPERITY AND ENLARGEMENT OF THE CHURCH 
By Charles L. King 


From Georgia: ‘‘Send 100 copies’’—Milledgeville. 

From Florida: ‘‘50 copies,’’-—First Church, Tampa. 

From Mississippi: ‘100 copies.’’—Leland. 

From New Mexico: ‘50 copies.’’—Portales. 

From Missouri: ‘50 copies.’’—Columbia. 

From Texas: “100 copies.’’—Highland Park Church, DaHas. 

From North Carolina: ‘50’—Trinity church, Durham; ‘50’—Raleigh, 

First; ‘‘100’’—Durham, First. 

From Louisiana: ‘'50’’—St. Charles Avenue church, New Orleans. 
From Virginia: ‘‘100’’—Blacksburg; ‘‘25’’—Warrenton; “500” Grace Cove- 
nant, Richmond; ‘'50’’—Winchester. 

Church officers and organizations are planning to study this sermon 
preached by. the retiring moderator at the opening of the recent General 
Assembly. 

Orders should be placed promptly: Single copy, five cents; 50 copies, 
$1.00; 100 copies, $2.00. (Cash with order.) 

Also available: YOUTH, SCIENCE, and FAITH, by Sidney S. Negus, 
professor of biochemistry at the Medical College of Virginia. (Same price 
as above.) Excellent for young people finishing high school and going to 
college. 

And, THE PRAYER OF A MODERN PHARISEE, by John A. MacLean, 
now in its third printing. Five cents, single copy; 25 for 50c; 100 for 
$1.00. (Cash with order.) 
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